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Subject:  "PLANNING-  A  GROWING  HOUSE,"    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Bulletins  available, 
1738-F,  "Farmhouse  Plans",  and  1749-F,  "Modernizing  Farmhouses." 
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Someone  once  said  that  the  ideal  housing  for  a  family  would  require  at 
least  three  houses-  a  little  one  when  the  young  couple  first  start  out,  a  large 
one  as  the  family  increases  in  size,  and  a  middle-sized  one  or  small  house,  for 
the  older  folks  to  live  in  when  the  children  have  gone  to  homes  of  their  own. 

Do  I  hear  someone  among  my  listeners  saying,   "That  may  be  all  very  well 
for  a  city  family  that  moves  about  from  one  house  to  another  as  its  needs  re- 
quire.   A  farm  family  often  occupies  the  same  house  for  generation.     Sixty  years 
is  a  common  term  of  life  for  a  house.  The  family  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the  house 
as  it  is,  not  often  as  the  later  members  would  like  it.  Sometimes  a  young  couple 
inherits  a  large  old  house  and  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

Unfortunately  this  is  true.    I  have  one  suggestion  which  I  will  pass  on 
in  a  few  moments  to  families  so  situated.     It  is  made  by  Wallace  Ashby  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  that  bulletin  "Modernizing  Farmhouses,"  which  I  mention  frequently. 

Meantime,  I'm  really  addressing  myself  today  to  the  young  couple  who  are 
building  their  first  home.    They  have  relatively  little  to  spend,  we'll  assume, 
and  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of  room  at  first.  They  expect  to  stay  on  the  farm 
a  good  many  years,  if  all  goes  well,  raise  their  family,  and  eventually  retire 
in  favor  of  the  younger  generation.    I  asked  Mr.  Ashby  what  sort  of  a  house  he 
would  advise  in  their  case. 

"Why  not  a  growing  house?"  he  replied.     "When  a  young  couple  begins  its 
married  life  it  needs  only  two  or  three  rooms-  a  place  to  sleep,  a  place  to  cook 
and  serve  meals,  and  possibly  a  place  to  spend  their  leisure,-  a  living-room,  as 
we  call  it  nowadays.    The  living-room  in  a  first  small  house  may  be  combined  with 
the  bed-room  in  one  way  or  another,  or  with  the  dining-place . 

"After  a  few  years,  there  are  children.    Or  the  parents  of  one  or  the 
other  come  to  live  with  the  young  folks.    More  rooms  are  needed  as  the  family 
grows.  In  many  cases,  additional  wings  or  'ells'  are  tacked  on  the  original  house 
hit  or  miss,  and  the  resulting  home  may  be  very  inconvenient  and  also  very  un- 
attractive in  appearance." 

Instead  of  this  haphazard  growth  of  the  house,  Mr.  Ashby  thinks,  it  would 
be  better  to  plan  the  additions  before  building  the  original  unit.    Then  the 
design  of  the  new  part  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  house  as  it  was  first  built. 
The  connecting  walls,  halls,  and  doorways  will  be  well  located.    Heating,  plumb- 
i&g,  and  lighting  extensions  for  the  new  portion  will  be  provided.  Windows  on 
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additions  are  sometimes  placed  so  that  they  mar  the  exterior  appearance.    But  if 
the  addition  is  planned  at  the  same  time  as  the  original  house,  this  is  less 
likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  Ashby  shows  15  different  "growing  house"  plans  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1738-P,  which  you  can  get  free  by  writing  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  "building  in  this  way.    The  first  unit  can  he 
erected  at  a  moderate  cost,  yet  the  finished  house  may  have  all  the  features 
considered  important.    As  more  spa.ce  is  needed,  the  owner  can  often  build  the 
additions  himself,  taking  advantage  of  slack  times  to  cut  lumber  from  his  own 
land,  haul  sand  and  gravel  for  concrete,  and  in  other  ways  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
additions.    The  chief  difficulty  with  the  growing  house  is  that  it  is  likely  to 
grow  very  slowly.    By  the  time  the  additions  are  made,  the  house  is  considered  old 
by  its  occupants,  and  the  additions  are  not  likely  to  receive  as  careful  atten- 
tion as  the  original  house.    The  important  thing  is  that  both  the  first  unit  and 
the  final  structure  should  be  satisfactory  in  usefulness  and  appearance.  The 
additions  should  fit  into  the  original  units  with  a  minimum  of  ripping  out  and 
rearrangement . 

Several  of  the  "growing  houses"  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1738  provide  for  ad- 
ditions in  such  a  way  that  a  hall  separates  the  new  part  from  the  old.  The  time 
will  come,  says  Mr.  Ashby,  when  the  boys  and  girls  who  needed  those  extra  rooms 
will  leave  home  to  work  in  some  distant  place,  or  set  up  homes  of  their  own.  You 
can't  expand  a  house  and  then  shrink  it  back  to  its  first  size,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland.    But  if  the  extra  rooms  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  they 
can  be  closed  and  shut  off,  or  rented  to  tourists,  or  used  for  farm  workers .  The 
family  will  be  in  the  third  stage  that  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  chat. 

Some  of  the  houses  shown  among  these  farmhouse  plans  have  more  than  one 
addition,  but  when  these  are  well  thought  out  in  advance  the  result  may  be  very 
pleasing  and  convenient.  One  thing  to  look  out  for  in  planning  new  parts  is  having 
plenty  of  light  in  any  room  that  becomes  centrally  located  instead  of  being  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  house.    Many  of  the  smallest  units  do  not  have  a  bath-room. 
When  added  later,  it  should  not  be  located  so  that  some  other  room  must  be  crossed 
to  reach  it  • 


The  location  of  the  chimney  in  a  house  that  is  planned  for  growth  must  be 
carefully  chosen.    In  rural  houses  one  chimney  usually  serves  both  the  kitchen 
range  and  the  living-room  fireplace.     If  two  end  chimneys  are  planned  from  the 
start  and  only  one  is  built  at  first,  it  may  be  advisable  to  buy  all  the  material 
at  the  same  time  to  have  them  match. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  about  one  large  house  shown  in  the  modernizing 
bulletin.    It  was  remodeled  into  a  two- family  house.  The  older  couple  and  the 
young  married  son  arranged  entirely  separate  living  quarters.    They  shut  off  what 
had  been  a  three-room  music  wing,  with  two  bed- rooms  and  a  sleeping  porch  on  the 
second  floor.    Three  doorways  were  closed,  one  partition  was  moved  to  make  room 
for  a  now  stairway,  and  an  upstairs  hall  and  bath-room  were  taken  from  one  of  the 
bed-rooms.    Outside  and  inside  stairs  were  built  to  the  basement,  where  joint 
laundry  equipment  was  installed.  A  new  screened  back  porch  was  added,  and  a  new 
chimney  with  a  living-room  fireplace.    Each  unit  has  its  own  heating  plant.  The 
front  porch  with  two  entrances  and  the  basement  are  the  only  parts  of  the  house 
usod  in  common.     These  changes  were  all  minor,  and  were  put  in  over  a  period  of  6 
0r  7  years.    They  cost  far  less  than  building  a  separate  smaller  house  for  the 
young  couple,  and  yet  each  family  lives  independently  from  the  other. 


